Parnell

master of England. His fortune was fair, though he had
neglected his estate and squandered much of his money in
political enterprise. There was no need for his tenants to
ask for a reduction of rent, for they did not pay any; and when
they wished to demonstrate their admiration for the chief,
they went to his shooting-box at Aughavannagh and denuded
it of game. Avondale rarely saw him now. It was left in the
unthriftful guard of Mrs, Dickinson and her drunken husband.
Mrs. Parnell, that restless, hate-harbouring woman, crossed
and recrossed the Atlantic, settling nowhere. The Parnells
were scattering. Fanny was busy with her Land League
in America* Anna had founded the Irish Ladies* Land League
at home. Delia was enduring the jealous love of her husband
in France* The chief himself, the most lonely of them all,
lived in lodgings in London, so unattractive that he had no
inducement to leave the House of Commons. In the whole
of his party he had no friend. But he had got what he wanted.
He was the leader of the Irish race. When Mr. Justin
McCarthy was asked what had brought Parnell to this position,
he replied: " He had the genius of a Commander-in-Chief.
. . , Others of us might be useful in fixing lines of policy
in advance. But when a crisis arose, when something had
to be done on the instant which might have a serious effect
in the future, we were no good. We were paralysed. Parnell
made up his mind in an instant, and did the thing without
doubting or flinching/* Brave words and true words, for
Parnell was of Anglo-Saxon blood, the blood of authority
and leadership, while his followers were Celts, in whose
veins flowed only the blood of obedience and submission.
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